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IL SIMBOLISMO NELLA VITA NUOVA 
E NEL CANZONIERE DI DANTE ALIGHIERI 


SIDORO Del Lungo ha lasciato scritto nelle sue prolusioni a 

commento della Divina Commedia ch’ egli “‘spera che cessi da noi 
l’inconveniente che anche nel libro il quale ci ha intellettualmente 
unificati prima che politicamente cid fosse, anche in questo nostro 
come Vangelo di lingua e di pensiero, fermenti tuttavia il mal germe 
del dissentire italico, peccato nostro e non natural cosa.” L’ illustre 
uomo, dopo aver scritte queste parole, si rallegra, nelle pagine 
seguenti, di poter affermare che ‘“é una concordia che siano eliminati 
sistemi d’interpretazione, i quali o sconfinavano nel vago e nel- 
larbitrario, o stagnavano in un ambito troppo personale e ri- 
stretto, ....é concordia, gentile concordia, nella quale il Fem- 
minino eterno ha rivendicato i suoi diritti, la suggellata realta fioren- 
tina di quella figura ineffabile, la cui apoteosi domina del pari e 
l’azione e l/allegoria del Poema, la Bice dagli occhi santi, che nella 
estrema delle amorose visioni di Vita nova prenunzia intorno a sé i 
fulgori simbolici dei quali ricomparira irraggiata nel Poema, donna 
di virtti, mediatrice di salute, beatrice dell’ anima nel suo ultimo ter- 
mine Dio.’’”! 

Francamente, se deploro il dissentire italico in politica e faccio 
voti ardenti perché la passione partigiana in Italia ceda il posto alla 
concordia fra quanti sono italiani, d’altra parte non mi riesce vedere 
ombra di male ma anzi vantaggi preziosi nella vivace discussione 
intorno al significato ultimo delle opere del massimo vate di nostra 
gente. La scienza, la verita ¢ stata sempre figliuola della discussione, 
della controversia. Benedetta, dunque, la discordia nel campo 
letterario, quando da essa si pud sperare nuova luce. E l’opera di 
Luigi Valli, Linguaggio segreto di Dante e dei Fedeli d’ Amore, 


1 La Divina Commedia commentata da I. Del Lungo, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1926; 
pp. 9, 10, 11. 
2 Biblioteca di Filosofia e Scienza, N. 10. Roma, Optima, 1928. 
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é appunto venuta a portare una quanto altra mai benefica discordia 
tra le file degli studiosi addormentati dall’ oppio dell’ interpretazione 
letterale tradizionale, angusta, miope e ignorante di tantissimi fatti 
nuovi dei quali non si pud fare a meno di tenere il massimo conto. 

La “suggellata realta fiorentina’’ di Beatrice @ tutto fuorché 
suggellata, e il Valli ha ogni ragione di poter affermare: ‘“‘sappiamo 
che sono figurazioni della Sapienza santa la donna di Guido Guini- 
zelli, la donna di Guido Cavalcanti, la donna di tutti gli altri poeti 
amici di Dante, la donna di Dino Compagni, la donna di Francesco 
da Barberino, la donna di Cecco d’Ascoli. Sappiamo che nell’ opera 
stessa di Dante é figurazione della Sapienza la Beatrice della Com- 
media come é figurazione simbolica (della Sapienza razionale) la 
Donna Gentile del Convivio e della Vita Nuova. IU cerchio intorno 
é chiuso. La stessa Vita Nuova annunzia la Beatrice-Sapienza della 
Commedia. Insistere in mezzo a tutto questo palese simbolismo a 
voler considerare come realistici i primi capitoli della Vita Nuova e 
parlare di ingenua e piena confessione, di candida e malinconica 
storia di affetti profondi, & semplicemente puerile. Serio potrebbe 
essere soltanto il riconoscere che Dante in giovinezza, come tutti gli 
altri uomini si dovette innamorare di qualche donna e che come tutti 
gli altri suoi amici, dovendo esprimersi in un gergo mistico-amoroso, 
poté adoperare come materia qualche reale commozione del suo 
amore, trasformandola perd prima di esprimersi, in un pensiero 
mistico e simbolico..... Se nel dipingere la divina Sapienza egli 
ebbe una modella, quando prese in mano il pennello gia la modella 
era divenuta madonna.’ 

Ma, si suole obiettare, queste non sono prove, sono semplici 
indizi. FE il caso di rispondere con quella sentenza di Aristotele 
citata da Dante nella Monarchia: “non similiter in omni materia 
certitudo querenda est, sed secundum quod natura rei subiecte 
recipit.’”* Se potessimo avere prove invece d’indizi non ci sarebbe 
pit bisogno di discutere. 

Ma rovesciame un po’ la medaglia. Quali sono le prove che gli 
assertori della realta storica di Beatrice adducono? Si leggano a pag. 
264 sgg. del libro del Valli e si conceda che questi ha avuto buon 
giuoco nel farle crollare una dopo I’altra. 

E quale é il metodo scelto per combattere il simbolismo nella 
Vita Nuova a proposito, per esempio, della donna gentile che conforta 
il Poeta nel suo disperato dolore per la dipartita della sua Beatrice? 
Leggo a pag. 143 della Storia della Letteratura Italiana di Vittorio 
Rossi® le seguenti sentenze: ‘‘ Nel Convivio Dante ha voluto identifi- 
care, qual che ne sia stata la ragione, Ja donna gentile della Vita Nuova 
colla donna personificante Ja filosofia e confondere in uno due amori, 
l’uno umano e reale, |’altro d’intelletto e allegorico. Ma ormai pochi 
dubitano che essi non debbano invece essere tenuti distinti e che, 
come le rime per la donna gentile accolte nella V. N. non si riferiscono 


3 V. pp. 270, 271. 
4 Mon., II, ii, 7. 
5 Vol. I, Francesco Vallardi editore, Milano, 1928. 
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alla filosofia, cosi le canzoni del Convivio non abbiano mai avuto 
relazione colla pietosa consolatrice del libello giovanile e tanto meno 
colla ignota donna storica idealeggiata in quella consolatrice.”’ 

E veramente il sommo degli arbitrii questo voler scindere la 
donna gentile in due figure, il consentirle di essere simbolo soltanto nel 
Convivio, ’obbligarla ad essere una donna di carne e d’ossa nella 
V.N., il far orecchio da mercante alla voce dello stesso Dante il quale 
nel Convivio commenta, pit chiaramente che altrove, le sue rime di 
colore oscuro. E possibile immaginare un partito preso pit caparbio 
di questo che pur di rinnegare il simbolo non presta fede al Poeta 
stesso affannantesi a proclamare l’esistenza di esso e a dichiararlo? 
E si noti che Vittorio Rossi, mio ottimo e benamato collega al- 
l’Universita di Roma, brilla non solo per dottrina immensa e granitica, 
ma per acume ed equilibrio impareggiabili di mente, ed é, nel mondo 
degli accademici, quello che pit concede al simbolismo nella V.N. 
Gli é che fra gli accademici sembra sia stata data una parola d’ordine, 
ed é diventato quasi un dovere di disciplina il non mollare in materia 
di simbolismo. Sta, intanto, di fatto che da sei secolile dense oscurita 
non solo della Vita Nuova ma della massima parte delle rime dei 
Fedeli d’Amore sono rimaste impenetrabili, e non foss’ altro che per 
questo, diventa legittimo e razionale il cambiar strada, il tentar 
nuovi metodi, il contentarsi d’indizi e d’una ricerca di certezza 
“secundum quod natura rei subiecte reci pit.” La pretesa di esigere prove 
quando le prove mancano, é assurda. Anche dell’ esistenza di Dio e 
dell’ anima non si possono dare prove, eppure, voglio sperare, é pit 
la gente che crede in Dio e nell’ anima che non quella che in Dio e 
nell’ anima non crede. Soprattutto é da abbandonare quel metodo 
che, per quanto idealmente perfetto, produce risultati sterili. 

L’ opera del Valli, nonostante i suoi errori, pit che d’altro d’in- 
dole ermeneutica, e le sue troppo arrischiate ipotesi,® é, come dicono 
i tedeschi, bahnbrechend, apre nuove vie all’ indagine, presenta fatti 
nuovi in copia grandissima, e a volte riesce ad accumulare tali e 
tanti indizi che, se non proprio alla prova addirittura, si perviene 
pure a qualche cosa che con la prova ha strettissima parentela: la 
pit suasiva delle verosomiglianze. 

I] pregio massimo del libro a me par di vederlo nel fatto di avere 
inquadrato |’ opera dantesca nell’ ambiente storico in cui nacque; 
nell’ aver segnalato quella corrente di fervore mistico che dalla Persia 
si diffuse indubbiamente nel nostro occidente e diede origine al- 


6 1] Valli non é mai stato un filologo, e perd bisogna perdonargli se prende un 
abbaglio simile a quello di vedere una ferita nella crudele porta (cfr. pag. 342), mentre 
evidentemente il testo non parla di nessuna ferita fatta al Poeta ma solo d’una crudele 
porta di sepoloro nella quale é entrata Petra, col P maiuscolo, e cioé la Chiesa ideale, 
pura, quale Dante la vagheggia. Ci é entrata per colpa della dogliosa petra, col p 
minuscolo, e cioé la Chiesa corrotta. Cito questo come uno degli esempi tipici degli 
errori ermeneutici del Valli causati dal difetto di disciplina filologica. Quanto alle 
ipotesi arrischiate, esse sono anche pid da deplorare in un libro in cui c’é tanto, tanto 
di buono. Per voler dare ragione d’ogni cosa il Valli perde di prestigio e di autorita, 
come quando avanza |’assurda congettura che nella morte del padre di Beatrice sia 
simboleggiata la morte di Guido Guinizelli (pag. 301). 
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l’eresia serpeggiante tra i provenzali e dai provenzali propagata nella 
corte di Federigo II; nell’ avere dimostrato la vacuita del senso 
letterale della Vita Nuova e quindi la indubbia presenza sotto ad 
esso d’ un simbolo. E gia questo un risultato d’ un valore inestimabile 
anche se nella maggior parte dei casi il simbolo particolare resta 
impenetrabile o incerto. orto del Valli, come del Rossetti, é 
stato di volerci dir sempre che cosa significhi quel tale o tal altro 
simbolo. Indi quella monotona narrazione di fantastiche vicende 
d’ una setta o di gruppi di sette religiose, che si possono soltanto 
inferire ma non gia dimostrare storicamente. La storia, insomma, che 
non é documentata, non si pud ricostuirla con la immaginazione. II 
valore delle indagini del Valli, insomma, é da cercarsi pit nella 
demolizione del sistema interpretativo letterale e nella dimostrazione 
dell’ esistenza d’ un simbolismo, che non nella ricostruzione e spiega- 
zione dei singoli particolari simboli. 

Pochi, d’ oggi in poi, avranno il coraggio di definire la Vita Nuova 
|’ ingenuo e spontaneo racconto degli amori giovanili del Poeta; pochi 
vorranno piu credere nella ‘‘suggellata realta fiorentina’’ di quella 
Beatrice chiamata cosi da molti li quali non sapeano che si chiamare, 
di quella Beatrice sorella di Monna Vanna, di Lagia, di Madonna 
Intelligenza ecc.; pochissimi saranno cosi ingenui da non fiutare un 
simbolo ininterrotto nello strano, stranissimo /ibel/o nel quale ricorre 
di continuo quel cabalistico numero nove, quella reticenza del Poeta 
a chiamar pane il pane e vino il vino, quella sua preoccupazione 
costante di non voler essere inteso dalla gente grossa e di farsi capire 
soltanto da chi é fedele d’ Amore. La Vita Nuova é simbolica dalla 
prima all’ ultima parola, e basta, davvero, che da sei secoli si vada in 
Italia dicendo e scrivendo la scemenza che realmente Dante a nove 
anni s’ innamord di Beatrice che ne aveva nove meno nove mesi, che 
non la rivide se non dopo nove anni, che veniva meno al solo guar- 
darla, che seppe da una visione che sarebbe morta, che forse fu la 
sorella maritata a Leone Poggi la quale proruppe in pianto quando 
lo vide sul letto delirare, che la donna gentile é una donna reale ecc. 
ecc. ecc. Dov’ é andato a nascondersi il senso critico degl’ Italiani? 
E la Divina Commedia, piena anch’ essa di simbolismo, non é forse 
li a mostrare che abitudine, stile, suprema fine dell’ arte é per Dante 
l’ allegoria? Si tolga dal poema sacro I’ allegoria, e lo avrete distrutto. 
Togliete dalla Vita Nuova I’ allegoria, e il /ibello sara solo un ammasso 
di scempiaggini. E non é una ragione di non ammettere |’ allegoria 
nella Vita Nuova solo perché non é cosi trasparente come nella Divina 
Commedia. Pur non accettando le cervellotiche singole spiegazioni 
del Valli, all’ ingrosso intravvedo nella V. NV. un simbolismo mistico, 
delle pratiche occulte, dei riti religiosi sotto il velame di svenevolezze 
amorose incompatibili col forte e pugnace carattere del Poeta. 

Basta, soprattutto, che da sei secoli si vada in Italia calunniando 
Dante col rappresentarcelo, vecchio impenitente, innamorato della 
proterva giovinetta Pietra. Su questo punto il mio consenso col Valli 
é pieno. Non é il nome di Pietra sufficiente a svelare il simbolo della 


Chiesa corrotta? 
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Si é, in generale, rimproverato il Valli per |’ atteggiamento di 
sfida ch’ egli prende contro la critica positiva, e per quei suoi continui 
frizzi lanciati senza risparmio e senza pieta ai, diremo cosi, accademici 
interpreti dell’ opera dantesca. E, a parer mio, una naturale e ben 
meritata reazione contro la noncuranza e il dileggio opposti per tanto 
tempo alle oneste fatiche, acute congetture, dotte interpretazioni del 
Rossetti, del Perez e del Pascoli. I] Pascoli, che mi glorio di avere 
avuto a collega nell’ Universita di Pisa, era tanto persuaso della bonta 
delle sue interpretazioni dantesche che un giorno mi disse: “‘se di 
tutta l’ opera mia, poetica e prosastica, condannata a perire, mi 
venisse concesso di salvare una parte, io salverei il Sotto il velame.”’ 

E quasi incredibile la tirannide esercitata dalla critica positiva 
contro il tentativo naturale, naturalissimo, di volere portar luce, a 
furia d’ accumulare indizi, 14 dove mancano le prove. Appunto di 
questi giorni ho letto un pregevole ed interessantissimo lavoro del 
Prof. Dondo, mio egregio collega in questa Universita della California, 
sopra alcuni aspetti esoterici della letteratura provenzale. II] lavoro 
ai miei occhi ha acquistato un valore immenso perché, indipendente- 
mente da quanto il Valli ha fatto in Italia a proposito del linguaggio 
segreto di Dante e dei Fedeli d’ Amore, il Dondo ha intravvisto le 
stesse cose e ha seguito un metodo identico a proposito di certe poesie 
provenzali sotto al cui senso letterale chiunque non appartenga alla 
gente grossa fiuta un simbolo ed una allegoria mistico-religiosa. II, 
come dico, pregevole lavoro é rimasto inedito perché |’ autore é stato 
scoraggiato a pubblicarlo dalla solita tirannica critica, fattagli a 
quattro occhi, della mancanza di prove. Ma si lascino, almeno, 
impostare i problemi e non si dimentichi che dalle congetture e dagli 
indizi quante e quante volte non si é@ pervenuti alle dimostrazioni 
indubitate. 

Un nuovo campo é, insomma, aperto agli studi e che i giovani lo 
coltivino con fede ed entusiasmo: la ricca messe non potra mancare. 


University of California CARLO FORMICHI 
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THE CHAIR OF ITALIAN CULTURE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


HE idea of a Chair of Italian Culture at the University of 

California first occurred many years ago to Archbishop Edward 
Hanna of San Francisco who spoke of it to President Wheeler, then 
head of the University. The latter became very enthusiastic about it; 
but unfortunately the war intervened and the idea was for the time 
being abandoned. 

When Professor Antonio Marinoni, of the University of Arkansas, 
was invited to the University of California to give courses in Italian 
during the summer of 1917 he called attention to the desirability of 
establishing a Chair of Italian Culture at the University which might 
be compatible with the greatness of the contributions which Italy had 
made to our modern civilization. 

Mr. Ottorino Ronchi, also a teacher of Italian in the University, 
joined Professor Marinoni in a suggestion to Comm. Armando 
Pedriniand Comm. James A. Baciagalupi that steps be taken towards 
a movement for the creation of a Chair of Italian Culture. 

About a year later Signorina Maria-Teresa Tommasini, now 
Signora Piccirillo of the Department of Italian at the University, 
revived the idea and had several conferences concerning the subject 
with Comm. Vincenzo Fileti, then Royal Italian Consul-General in 
San Francisco. On several occasions he came to Berkeley at her 
request and had an opportunity to compare the Department of 
Italian with those of the other modern languages and at the same 
time to realize the importance of the University as a cultural center. 

Comm. Fileti took up the question again with Comm. Pedrini, 
Comm. J. A. Baciagalupi and the late Comm. Marco J. Fontana. At 
the celebration at Berkeley in 1921 of the sixth Centenary of Dante’s 
death, marked impetus was given to the movement through the 
energetic furtherance of the idea by Professor Richard T. Holbrook, 
Chairman of the Dante Celebration. Comm. J. A. Baciagalupi, 
officiating at a Dante celebration in the Scottish Rite Hall in San 
Francisco, addressed to the Italian colony a warm appeal to honor 
the great poet by supporting and helping the diffusion of his language, 
especially at the University of California; another inspiring speech 
from him in Berkeley won the first $5,000 contribution from Mr. 
A. P. Giannini. 

Then on the occasion of the visit to California of the Italian 
Ambassador Vittorio Rolandi Ricci the movement received a new 
impulse. Invited by Mrs. Piccirillo to visit the University, the 
Italian Ambassador was very much suprised at the absence of a 
Department of Italian comparable with those of the other modern 
languages which were being taught at the University. The Italian 
Ambassador made an appeal to the patriotic sentiment of the Italians 
of California that this deficiency should be corrected by the founda- 
tion of a Chair of Italian Culture. 
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The Hon. Rolandi Ricci and the Consul-General discussed the 
matter with President Barrows of the University, and the University 
authorities being favorable to the plans of the Italian committee it 
was decided by the promoters to establish as soon as possible a 
permanent Chair of Italian Culture as well as an Italian Library which 
should be comparable with the 3,000 volume Library of French 
Culture. At the rate of exchange then existing it was calculated that 
$5,000 would be about sufficient for the acquisition of books and 
$100,000 would be necessary for the Chair. 

Comm. Fileti then started an energetic campaign in the colony 
for the establishment of the Chair and obtained from Comm. Marco 
J. Fontana the sum of $5,000 to be spent in the acquisition of volumes 
for the Italian Library of the University. 

With the aid and encouragement of Comm. Fontana and Mr. 
A. P. Giannini, Comm. Fileti personally started the movement 
among the various Italian groups in California towards the collection 
of funds for the Chair. The first results were hardly encouraging in 
view of the large sum to be raised, as a good many people failed to see 
the aims of the promoters. 

When Comm. Fileti was chosen by the Italian Government as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Ecuador, he left the task of establishing 
the Chair to Comm. Pedrini who was elected Chairman of the com- 
mittee for the collection of the necessary funds. A more fortunate 
choice could not have been made; with his enduring enthusiasm, 
practical ability and moral strength, a successful attainment of the 
high aim was assured. Mr. Pedrini has been the real moving spirit of 
the campaign. 

The Committee was composed as follows: President, Comm. A. 
Pedrini; Comm. James A. Baciagalupi, Ottorino Ronchi, Cav. U. 
Olivieri, Mrs. M.-T. Piccirillo, Avv. L. M. Piccirillo, Gastone Bertini. 
The Committee set to work in February, 1923; numerous circulars 
were printed and sent to Italians throughout California soliciting 
individual subscriptions and those of clubs and organizations, and 
every opportunity was seized to explain the aim of the movement. 

Meanwhile from Italy there came letters of commendation and 
encouragement, among which were splendid messages from His 
Excellency Mussolini, Senator Benedetto Croce, Professor Giovanni 
Gentile, His Excellency Dr. Luigi Federzoni, Senator Luigi Luzzatti, 
Professor Federico Millosevich, Prince Don Gelasio Caetani, Senator 
Isidoro Del Lungo, Ambassador Giacomo de Martino, Senator Ettore 
Pais. 

On may 29, 1924, in the presence of His Excellency Gelasio 
Caetani, then Royal Ambassador to the United States, the Italian 
Library of the University was formally dedicated to the memory of 
the late Comm. Marco J. Fontana. 

That was the first step toward the realization of the plan for which 
so many patriotic Italians and Americans of Italian origin were 
yearning. It had been a long and difficult struggle to spread the idea 
among the Italian people of California, scattered in the lumber camps 
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of the north, in the orchards of the great central valleys, and in the 
oil fields of the south; but now the original plan of the promoters had 
gained its full stride, and soon was triumphantly to reach its goal. 

The subscriptions, through the direct and unceasing interest and 
efforts of the Committee and of men like A. P. Giannini and Lorenzo 
Scatena, came thick and fast. Substantial contributions came also 
from American friends of Italy and Italians to swell the already 
conspicuous fund collected; and finally, in October 1927, the total 
amount on hand was invested in shares of the capital stock of the 
Bank of Italy National Trust and Savings Association. This was done 
a short time before the great rise in the value of the stock of this 
corporation and the declaration of the extra dividend. As a conse- 
quence of this investment the original amount collected of $144,377.11 
became a total investment of 875 shares of Bank of Italy N. T.&S. A. 
capital stock with a market value of more than $260,000.00. 

The fund was presented to the Regents, and a few days later, on 
March 21, Charter Day, the official announcement of the foundation 
was made by President W. W. Campbell. 

According to the agreement signed by the President of the Uni- 
versity of California and the donors, the purposes for which the fund 
is given and the uses to which the income thereof shall be applied are 
as follows: 

(1) The Regents shall establish the proposed CHAIR OF 
ITALIAN CULTURE, and the President and Regents of the Uni- 
versity shall call to this CHAIR, for appropriate periods of residence 
in the University, to lecture in illustration and interpretation of 
Italian culture, the ablest and most eminent citizens of Italy whose 
services may be assured and who shall seem best qualified by reason 
of their attainments and scholarship to accupy the CHAIR;; provided, 
however, that not oftener and for periods of not more than one year 
out of every four years the occupant of the CHAIR may be selected 
without regard to citizenship or race and with reference only to 
ability, eminence and scholarship if it shall be found impossible or 
impracticable to call an Italian citizen to the CHAIR. 

(2) Out of the annual income of the fund there shall be paid to 
each holder of the CHAIR OF ITALIAN CULTURE for his services 
in the University of California such stipend as the President and 
Regents of the University shall consider appropriate, plus such 
additional expenses of travel as shall be deemed necessary. 

(3) Should the annual income of the fund exceed the total sum 
described in the preceding paragraph numbered (2), the income in 
excess of that sum shall be utilized by the Regents as the stipend of a 
fellowship to be granted to a worthy former student in the University 
of California who desires to study in an Italian university or uni- 
versities, or to make Italian studies in some other university or 
universities; or, at the discretion of the Regents, as the stipend of a 
fellowship for the benefit of a former student in an Italian university 
who desires to study in the University of California. Should the 
income from the fund be sufficient, the Regents may administer the 
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surplus above the requirements described in paragraph numbered 
(2) for the support of several such fellowships as are described in this 
paragraph numbered (3). It is suggested that these fellowships be 
named THE ITALIAN-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS. They are 
to be administered, if and when they become available, by the Presi- 
dent and Regents of the University of California in accordance with 
the policies which in general govern the administration of other 


feliowships in the University. 


Among those who cooperated with Comm. Pedrini, one must 
mention in the first place Professor Maria-Teresa Tommasini Pic- 
cirillo, Avv. L. M. Piccirillo, Comm. Lorenzo Scatena who collected 
a large part of the total sum, Avv. J. A. Baciagalupi, Maestro Gaetano 
Merola, Signor J. B. Campodonico, Sig. Clarence P. Cuneo, Cav. 
Roberto Paganini, Sig. Fred A. Ferroggiaro of Stockton, Professor 
G. Andreini and Sig. Luigi Valperga, both of Los Angeles. One must 
not forget also the staunch support given to the idea throughout by 
other professors, at the University of California, especially Professors 
R. T. Holbrook, H. H. Vaughan and E. C. Hills. 

The Chair is now an accomplished fact, and will be the greatest 
and most enduring monument that the Italians of California have 
raised in this country in testimony of the creative genius and the 
incalculable spiritual and cultural treasures that they with their 
age-old civilization can bring to the progress and stability of the 
American civilization of the twentieth century. 

On October 5 of this year the Chair of Italian Culture was in- 
augurated with an appropriate ceremony. The Chair was formally 
offered to the University by Mr. Pedrini and formally accepted by 
President Campbell. The inaugural address was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Carlo Formichi, #rst occupant of the Chair, who spoke on the 
three greatest exponents of Italian culture: St. Francis, Dante, 


Leonardo. 
UMBERTO OLIVIERI 


Berkeley, California 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA* 


July-September, 1928 
ComPILED BY J. E. SHAW 


Books 


Batpwin, G. E. The New Beatrice; or, The Virtue that Counsels. 
A study in Dante. London, Milford, 1928 (The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y.). 

Prezzouini, G. Niccold Machiavelli the Florentine. Translated by 
R. Roeder. New York, Brentano, 1928. 

Renp1, R. and Tutt, C. H. An Italian Reader for Beginners. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. vii and 169 pp. (Graded readings, 
largely original but with many passages selected from the litera- 
ture, mostly modern. 12 pp. of proverbs; 12 pp. of verbs, regular 
and irregular; 73 pp. of vocabulary; 10 full page illustrations.) 


ARTICLES 


Aspott, A. M. Grey Mare—La cavalla storna.’”’ By Giovanni 
Pascoli, translated by A.M.A. Italy America Society, Bulletin 
and Italiana, II, 186-187. 

CRAWFORD, J. P. W. “Notes on the Poetry of Don Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza.”’ The Modern Language Review, XXIII, 346-351. 
(The “Emblem” of Alciato, Aiacis tumulum lachrymis ego perluo 
Virtus is derived from the Greek Anthology, VII, no. 146. The 
sonnet of Hurtado de Mendoza, El escudo de Aquiles is a “‘free 
translation of Alciato’s Aeacidae Hectoreo perfusum sanguine 
scutum,” and the sonnet En cierto hospedaje, attributed to the 
Spanish author, is a translation of Alciato’s Errabat socio Mors 
iuncta Cupidine.) 

GILBERT, A. H. ‘‘Had Dante Read the Politics of Aristotle?’”’ PMLA, 
XLIII, 602-613. (There are reasons for doubting whether Dante 
was acquainted directly with the Politics: his unusually vague 
manner of referring to the work; the apparent scarcity of MSS 
due to the existence of only one version; the fact that he might 
have derived his knowledge of the Politics from other works, 
especially the De Regimine Principum of Egidio Colonna and 
the commentaries of St. Thomas on the Ethics and the Meta- 
physics. Citations and other passages the contents of which are 
derived from the Politics are examined with a view to detecting 
their direct source. There is only one such passage that is not 
attributable to some other known work.) 


* In its references to books, articles and reviews this Bibliography aims to include 
only those of a studious kind. Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages have 
also been excluded. If any items have been omitted we shall be glad to publish Ad- 
denda in our next number. Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. 
Shaw, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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GRANDGENT, C. H. ‘Vele di Mar.’ Forty-Fifth and Forty-Sixth 
Annual Reports of the Dante Society. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1928, pp. 1-10. (Starting from Dante’s com- 
parison of the wings of Lucifer with sea-going sails, Juf., XXXIV, 
48, Prof. Grandgent enquires into the poet’s acquaintance with 
sea-faring as shown in his poetical illustrations. Translations 
in verse of numerous passages are a feature of the paper.) 

Levinson, R. B. “Spenser and Bruno.” PMLA, XLIII, 675-681. 
(The apparent contradiction in The Faerie Queene, III, vi, where 
Spenser seems to maintain both the Platonic concept of the un- 
reality of matter and the Lucretian doctrine of the indestructi- 
bility of matter, is probably a reflection of Giordano Bruno’s 
reconciliation of the Platonic and Lucretian views in his Spaccio 
de la bestia trionfante, according to which both material and 
spiritual substance are essentially changeless. The cantos of Muta- 
bility, in which Mutability resembles Fortuna in the Spaccio, 
seem to attest the influence of Bruno.) 

Lioyp, C. F. Landscape of the Divine Comedy.” Wéillisons 
Monthly, Toronto, IV, 173-175. (Appreciative comment on the 
nature scenes in the Commedia.) 

Rotunpa, D. P. ‘‘The Circolo Italiano and Its Plays.” Jfalica, V, 
53-55. (An account of the plays given by Italian clubs in Ameri- 
can universities during the last three years, with original remarks 
on the plays and the function of the ‘‘Circolo Italiano.’’) 

THORNDIKE, L. ‘‘Bisticius (or Bistichius) of Florence.’”? RR, XIX, 
244-249. (Lorenzo Bisticci, 15th century silversmith, alchemist 
and physician, although spoken of slightingly by Giovanni d’Arez- 
zo, Was a person of importance. Mehus, in the preface to his life of 
Ambrogio Traversari, mentions him as the donor of MSS to the 
library of San Marco in Florence. He is extravagantly praised in 
a Venetian MS of the 16th century, which also gives medical 
recipes of his. Three of these recipes, with translation, are given 
by Prof. Thorndike.) 

Vaucuan, H. H. ‘The Importance of the Dialect in Italy.”” Jtalica, 
V, 56-60. (A brief historical account of dialects in ancient and 
mediaeval Italy, and of the development of the importance of 
the Tuscan language, followed by a review of modern dialect 
literature: Goldoni, Porta, Piaget, Trilussa, De Titta, Meli, 
San Salvador, Di Giacomo, Scandurra, Pirandello.) 

VitrorINnI, D. ‘Ferdinando Paolieri and the Disintegration of 
Naturalism.”’ Books Abroad, II, 2-5. (Criticism of the art of 
Paolieri in Novelle selvagge, Novelle incredibili, Novelle agrodolct, 
Fuggiaschi, Amor senz’ali, Venere agreste, Voci della terra.) 

. “Mario Puccini e l’antidannunzianesimo nella lettera- 

tura italiana contemporanea.” IJtalica, V, 61-62. (A propos of 

Mario Puccini’s Da D’Annunzio a Pirandello, of which this 

article might be called a review, Prof. Vittorini notes the reaction 

of the new generation of authors, especially since the war, against 
the emptiness of beautiful language, made fashionable by D’An- 


’ 
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nunzio. The new writers are the champions of seriousness, idealism, 
and intellectuality as opposec to aestheticism. Such are Lucini, 
Thovez, Boine, Papini, Prezzolini, Tozzi, Ungaretti, Borgese, 


Bontempelli.) 
REVIEWS 


CHATFIELD-TAYLOoR, H. C. In Books Abroad, II, 49. E. Maddalena, 
Per la fortuna del ‘‘Bourru bienfaisant.’’ Florence, Olschki, 1928. 

De Luca, T. In Jtalica, V, 72-73. Levasti, A. ZI Mistict. Firenze, 
Bemporad, 1925. 

F., C. In The Modern Language Review, XXIII, 390-391. The 
University of Chicago manuscript of the “Genealogia Deorum 
Gentilium” of Boccaccio, by Ernest H. Wilkins. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press etc., 1927. 

G., E. G. In The Modern Language Review, XXIII, 391. Libro del 
poema chiamato Citta di Vita composto da Matteo Palmieri fioren- 
tino, edited by Margaret Rooke. Northampton, Mass., 1927. 

GRANDGENT, C. H. In J/talica, V, 71-72. H. Hauvette, L’Arioste 
et la poésie chevaleresque ad Ferrare au début du XVI siécle. Paris, 
Champion, 1927. —Ciafardini, E., Saul nel primo libro dei re e nella 
tragedia dell’ Alfieri. Caserta, Casa editrice moderna, 1928.— 
Opere complete di F. D’Ovidio; VI, VII, Studii Manzoniantz. 
Caserta, Casa editrice moderna, 1928. 

Riccio, P. M. In RR, XIX, 280-281. Charles Upson Clark, Jtalian 
Lessons and Readings. Chicago, World Book Company, 1927. 
SmitH, S. A. In Jtalica, V, 73-78. Russo, J. L., Elementary Italian 

Grammar. Boston. etc., Heath, 1927. 


NOTICES 


Bontempo, O. A. In RR, XIX, 268-270. Brief reviews of Luigi 
Pirandello, La nuova colonia, Firenze, Bemporad; Luciano Zuccoli, 
I ragazzi se ne vanno, Milano, Treves; Annie Vivanti, Mea culpa, 
Milano, Mondadori; Massimo Bontempelli, La donna del Nadir, 
Donna del sole ed altri idilli, Milano, Mondadori. 

Iraty AMERICA Society. Bulletin and Italiana, II, 194-195, 199, 
200. Contains notices of Poems of Giovanni Pascoli translated by 
Arletta M. Abbott, pubd. by Harold Vinal Ltd.; Crémieux, B., 
Panorama de la littérature italienne contemporaine. Paris, Kra.; 
Dante’s Inferno translated in rhymed verse by Rev. Albert R. 
Bandini. San Francisco, The People’s Publishing Co.; The 
Triumphs of Petrarch, translated by Boyd. New York, Windsor 
Press. 

MarraAro, H. R. In RR, XIX, 270-275. “Italian Literary News, 
Institute of Italian Culture, Italian Book Exhibit.”’ (The “‘Italian 
Book Exhibit’? was opened at the Casa Italiana on May 24. 
It contains 12000 volumes, on many subjects, and illustrates the 
history of printing and binding in Italy.) 

VauGHAN, H. H. “Quarterly Italian Book-Letter.”” The Modern 
Languages Forum, XIII, no. 4, pp. 23-24. (Contains an account 
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of: Luigi Valli and his writings; Mens Italica, ‘A Monthly Review 
of Italian Culture” published in Chicago; Pirandello’s new play 
La nuova colonia; Rev. Albert R. Bandini’s translation of the 
Divine Comedy.) 

ADDENDA 


GILBERT, A. H. ‘The Paradox of Paradise.”’ The Personalist, IX, 
100-112. (A defence of the Paradiso, which is sometimes thought 
to be less successful aesthetically than the Jnferno. The ‘Para- 
dox’’ is the consciousness of evil present in the minds of the saints 
in heaven, which is explained in the light of the poet’s conception 
of happiness. The happiness of the saints consists chiefly in 
knowledge—and knowledge of good implies knowledge of evil— 
but also in cooperation with each other in the service of God. 
The degrees of knowledge and happiness in Paradise make it a 
heaven for all.) 

WILLARD, J. F. ‘Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States 
of America, Bulletin no. 6.”’ Published annually by the Mediaeval 
Academy of America and the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado, May 1928. (In the lists of “‘Books Published,” pp. 8-11; 
‘““Mediaevalists with their Publications,” pp. 31-63; ‘Doctoral 
Dissertations,’ pp. 68-76; all for the period Feb. to Dec. 1927; 
“Forthcoming Books,” pp. 11-14;—are numerous items bearing 
on Italian literature and language, and a number directly con- 
cerned with these subjects. Obituary notices of Professors A. S. 
Cook and T. F. Crane, pp. 64-66.) 
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NEWS NOTES* 


At Home 


From Maine to California the reports which have come in of the Italian classes 
in our schools and colleges show notable increases in enrollment and offerings; and 
the advances would seem to be real in a relative sense, and not merely in the ratio of 
the total increment which is annually added to the mass of the American “‘student 
body.” 
At the University of Maine Professor Roy M. Peterson finds his class in FEle- 
mentary Italian nearly doubled in size, and a second year class has been inaugurated. 

Professor Arthur H. Baxter of Amherst College returned from a summer in 
Europe, of which a month was spent in Florence, to find a great increase in the registra- 
tion for Italian courses. 

Princeton also showed notable growth in the Italian classes for the new semester, 
Professor Kenneth McKenzie writes; and especially in his Dante course, which is the 
largest he has had. 

From the University of Pennsylvania Professor Domenico Vittorini sends the 
information that the enrollment is such that the first year classes have had to be 
divided into three sections and the second year into two. Professor Vittorini is giving 
the following graduate courses: Development of Italian literature, XVIIth century; 
Dante’s Paradiso; Contemporary poetry of Italy. 

At the University of Michigan there is a 50 per cent increase in first year Italian, 
180 per cent in second year, and 100 per cent in the Dante class. Professor Anton 
Napoli reports also that the Circolo Italiano likewise has doubled its membership and 
is looking forward to its greatest year. 

Professor John Van Horne at the University of Illinois has had to add a third 
section to accommodate the first year students in Italian. One of these sections he 
teaches himself, and Miss Lucile Welch has the other two. Miss Welch spent part 
of the summer in Italy. 

Professor J. L. Russo writes from the University of Wisconsin of a very large 
registration in Italian, including a good showing in all three of the graduate courses 
which are offered. Last year only two graduate courses in Italian were listed. 

To judge from the figures submitted as to numbers sold, Professor Russo’s new 
Grammar is evidently taking well. 

Another enthusiastic letter from Miss Josephine W. Holt, Director of Modern 
Languages, Richmond, Virginia, gives further details as to the remarkable interest 
shown for Italian in Richmond. The authorities have not yet seen their way clear to 
establishing Italian classes in the public high schools; but at the request of many of 
the teachers of the city Miss Holt has started one. Over fifty enrolled at first; and 
two sections were made. 

Professor Maro Beath Jones reports an unusually large enrollment in Italian 
classes at Pomona College, Claremont, California, and renewed activity in the Circolo 
Italiano. 

The University of California in Los Angeles is now offering extension courses in 
Italian; and next autumn it is the intention to place Italian courses permanently, for 
the first time, upon the curriculum. 

The beginning Italian class at the University of Southern California this semester 
is much the largest that has ever followed immediately upon the heels of a Summer 
Session class in the same subject; and the Intermediate class also shows a healthy 
development. In addition there is good prospect that a class will be required during 
the Winter Quarter at University College, the downtown division of the University. 

Professor M. A. Buchanan of the University of Toronto spent the latter part of 
the summer traveling through the newly acquired Tirolo of “Italia Redenta.” 

The great new Italian Enciclopedia nazionale will have as one of its collaborators 


* The Editors urge all members loyally to collaborate in making these News 
Notes of general interest by sending them promptly (before the middle of the month 
preceding that of the regular quarterly appearance of this Bulletin) all news about 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, degrees received, publications, travel in Italy, 
and other similar activities. 
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ype Arthur Livingston of Columbia University who will contribute a number 
of articies. 

The University of Pittsburgh has a very active Italian Club on the campus. Its 
members, together with Italian citizens of the community, are equipping a room in 
the University’s new building, the Cathedral of Learning, in the expectation of stimu- 
ating interest in Italian culture. 

Dr. Ezio Gianturco, who was Lecturer in Italian last summer at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is now teaching Italian at Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 

At the University of Chicago, Walter L. Bullock, Secretary of the A.A.T-.I. in 
1927, has been promoted from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor; and Miss 
Hilda Norman, who was Assistant Editor of Jtalica in 1926, has been promoted to 
Assistant Professor of French. 

The address delivered by President Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin College to the 
graduating class of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, has just been published. 
It is entitled: ‘Art as Spiritual Energy.’ It is a superb little essay, and contains also 
an excellent translation of Carducci’s // Poeta. 

Professor J. R. Reinhard, formerly Assistant Professor of French and Italian at 
the University of Michigan, has transferred to the English department of the same 
institution, with the new title and rank of Associate Professor of English. 

There are in Greater New York fourteen public high schools in which Italian is 
taught, and it has a place in two of the city’s leading private institutions. One of the 
interesting by-products of the system reaches the length and breadth of the land in the 
form of the Italian monthly journal of eight pages, // Convito, which is published by 
the students and teachers of Italian in the P. Hoffman Junior High School, Bronx, 
N. Y., of which Angelo Patri is Principal. The October 1928 number is “Vol. III, 
No. 8,” and its size and high quality prove that it is a success. 

Professors Marinoni and Passarelli, of the University of Arkansas, are working 
steadily on their new Jtalian Composition, which they hope to have out in the Spring 
ready for the first semester of the academic year 1929-1930. Early in January the 
Follett Press of Chicago will pubiish an Elementary French Grammar by the same 
authors. 

Books Abroad, a very valuable quarterly devoted to comment on foreign books, 
which is under the Head Editorship of Professor Roy Temple House and is now in its 
second volume, has been awarded a gift of two thousand dollars from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, to be used in developing and improving the 
magazine. 

The Italy America Society, in collaboration with the Italian Teachers Association 
and with the staffs of the major universities, will welcome all inquiries as to the study 
of Italian in the principal cities and will gladly offer suggestions for both public and 
private courses of instruction. The Society will also continue the work of The Italian 
Literary Guide Service. All announcements and inquiries relating to the bibliographic 
service should be addressed to “Italiana Editors,” Italy America Society, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. 

The Secretary of the Institute of International Education writes that Count 
San Martino, who was mentioned in the September /talica as available for lectures, 
has changed his plans so that it will not be possible for him to fill lecture engagements. 
From the same source comes on the other hand the information that Gaetano Sal- 
vemini, former professor of Mediaeval and Modern History at the Universities of 
Messina, Pisa, and Florence, and author of extensive works on mediaeval and modern 
history, education, and politics, will arrive in this country in January to give a series 
of lectures before the New School for Social Research on Tuesdays and will be available 
for other lecture engagements. His subjects are: Fascism; Italian Political Evolution 
from 1815 to 1925; The League of Nations and its Future; The History of Italy’s 
Foreign Policy. 

Mimi Aguglia, the Italian actress, has returned to this country from Spain and 
South America, and is again visiting the principal cities in which she presented Salome, 
Fedora, Camille, Francesco da Rimini, and other famous plays several years ago. 
The tour, supported by a cast of some of the best Italian players available in America, 
began late in September in New England. The repertoire includes: La nemica, La 
figlia di Jorio, La fiaccola sotto il moggio, La Tosca, La mal amata, Scampolo, Magda, 
Ii ladro, and other well known plays; these are given in Italian with a few special 
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performances in English. La nemica is being translated and will be given, under the 
title of The Enemy, on Broadway this winter. 

Countess Maria A. Loschi of Rome, the noted Italian writer, lecturer, and pro- 
fessor at the University of Bologna—of whom mention is made in another connection, 
elsewhere in this issue—arrived in New York on October 26th. Her first lecture was 
given at Columbia University; and since that time she has been heard in many cities 
including Montreal and Chicago, as well as Los Angeles. 

The Eleonora Duse Fellowship of the Italy America Society was awarded to 
Marie Davis of Ohio State for 1928-1929; there were thirteen candidates in all. Miss 
Davis plans to make a special study at the University of Turin of the influence of 
Provencal poetry on Italian literature. 

Professor Mary Vance Young of Mount Holyoke College is absent on leave, 
traveling in Switzerland and France, and rather expects, it is said, to retire permanently 
from teaching. 

At Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, Mary E. Thompson, M.A., 
Iowa, has been made instructor in French and Italian. 

Brown University has taken on Paul De Cicco as instructor in Italian. 

The Italian teachers of San Francisco formed in October “The Italian Teachers’ 
Association of Northern California,’ with the expressed aim of furthering the study 
of the Italian language and literature in the schocls. Officers were elected as follows: 
Honorary President, Professor Rudolph Altrocchi of the University of California, 
Berkeley; President, Mr. Eugenio De Luca of the Horace Mann Junior High School, 
San Francisco; Vice-President, Miss Josephine Cereghino of the High School of 
Commerce, San Francisco; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Lydia Walker of the Girls’ High 
School, San Francisco; Executive Council, Mrs. Girola of the Monroe School and 
Mrs. Emiliette Conmy of the Francisco Junior High School, San Francisco. 

At the inauguration of the Chair of Italian Culture, October 5, at the University 
of California, Professor Carlo Formichi, Professor of English Literature and Sanskrit 
in the University of Rome, and first occupant of the Chair of Italian Culture in the 
University of California, was given the honorary degree of LL.D. 

The second occupant of the Chair of Italian Culture at the University of Cali- 
fornia will be the famous Italian historian, Professor Ettore Pais. He will offer courses 
in Italian History during the Second Semester of the academic year 1929-30. 

Under the auspices of the Chair of Italian Culture of the University of California 
two “Italian-American Fellowships” will be offered for the year 1929-30, one to bring 
an Italian student to Berkeley, the other to send a California graduate student to 
Italy. Exact data will be announced in our next issue. Prospective applicants, how- 
ever, may communicate with Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

The Library of the University of California has purchased from Professor Ruth 
Shepard Phelps, of the University of Minnesota, a collection of rare books, mostly 
of the XVIth century. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast, held 
at Stanford University during the Thanksgiving recess, Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, 
of the University of California, read a paper entitled ‘‘Michelino’s Dante”; and Pro- 
fessor Herbert D. Austin, of the University of Southern California, read one on “The 
second ‘Wind’ of Swabia” (Paradiso, III, 119). 

The American Council of Learned Societies is offering a limited number of grants, 
maximum $300 each, in each of the three years 1929-1931, to facilitate research by 
mature scholars not working toward any academic degree. Applications for grants 
to be awarded in 1929 must be made not later than January 31. For further information 
address Waldo G. Leland, Permanent Secretary of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Lauro De Bosis, who toured as a lecturer for the Italy America Society, has now 
been appointed Executive Secretary of that Society. 

As a result of the initiative and indefatigable efforts of Professor W. A. Lambeth, 
of the University of Virginia, and to the satisfaction of the large majority among the 
leaders in the institution as shown in a referendum on the project, a Chair of Italian 
Language and Literature was solemnly inaugurated at the University of Virginia, on 
the 27th of September. Dr. Oreste Rinetti, graduate of the University of Turin, and 
recently on the faculty of Columbia University, has been called to be the first in- 
cumbent of the new Chair. 
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On the initiative of the Italian Consul at Baltimore, and under the direction of 
the Royal Consular Agent for West Virginia, there has been founded at Charleston, 
West Virginia, a “Biblioteca Circolante del Littorio,” with books both in Italian and 
in English. The purposes are linguistic and cultural, as well as political. 


The following letter to Professor Altrocchi, at the close of his editorship of Jtalica, 
speaks for itself; it is a well deserved tribute and the present editor is happy to have 
gained permission to print it; it is dated from Rome, August 26, 1928, and bears the 
letter head of the Ministry of Public Instruction and the signature of the Minister: 

“Ho avuto occasione di essere informato dell’opera assidua e fervente che la rivista 
da _ diretta va svolgendo per dare incremento ai rapporti culturali fra l’America e 
l'Italia. 

“Nobilissimo compito é certamente questo che Ella e i Suoi Collaboratori si 
son proposti, perché da una reciproca migliore conoscenza del rispettivo patrimonio 
spirituale i due popoli siano tratti a comprendersi meglio e abbiano impulso a stringer 
nuovi e pit saldi vincoli di solidarieta. 

“A una tale iniziativa non pud mancare la piena adesione del Ministero, che ha 
per fine precipuo il maggior progresso della cultura italiana; e io sono veramente lieto 
di potere, in nome di quest’Amministrazione e mio personale, dire una parola di vivo 
compiacimento e di plauso sincero a Lei e a quanti La coadiuvano all’alta patriottica 
impresa. 

““Gradisca, egregio Signore, i sensi della mia particolare considerazione.”’ (Signed) 
“LEICHT.”’ 


From ABROAD 


Pegasus, the new ‘“‘Rivista’”’ edited by Ugo Ojetti and Pietro Pancrazi, makes its 
debut this month in Florence, from the press of Le Monnier. Each number will con- 
sist of 128 pages, in the format of the Nuova Antologia. The first installment of a novel 
just completed by Umberto Fracchia appears in the initial number. 

The Nuova A ntologia, published twice a month, and the most widely known among 
Italian reviews, is also the oldest. It was founded in 1865; and has recently been 
reorganized both in administrative and editorial departments. 

Italo Svevo, whose third novel, La coscienza di Zeno, finally brought recognition 
of his talent in 1923 at the advanced age of sixty-two, died September 13 as result 
of an automobile accident. ‘‘Italo Svevo” was a native of Trieste, and his real name was 
Ettore Schmitz. 

Professor Giulio Salvadori of the Catholic University of Milan and at one time 
occupant of the chair of Italian Literature at the University of Rome died at his home 
in Rome on October 7. He was born in 1863. 

The Centenary of the death of Vincenzo Monti was observed with elaborate 
ceremonies on Saturday, October 13, in the “piccolo paese di Alfonsine” in Romagna, 
where the poet was born; and on Sunday the 14th at Ravenna, and at the nearby 
Fusignano where he lived in the Villa Monti. At Ravenna the celebration was made a 
feature of the formal opening of the scholastic year; and in the evening, at the Teatro 
Mariani, the company of Gr. Uff. Gustavo Salvini gave Monti’s tragedy L’Aristodemo 
and his unpublished comedy Un’avventura galante ai bagni di Cernobbio. 

Among the works brought out on the occasion of the Monti centenary are: an 
edition of his Poesie, with introductory essay and commentary by Francesco Flora 
(Florence, Vallecchi); and a general critical study by Enrico Bevilacqua (Vincenzo 
Monti, Florence, Le Monnier), in which the inflated Arcadianizing of the irreconcilable 
but honest ‘“‘poetone”’ is honestly judged, and its real content, under the wrappings of 
rhetoric, shown to be reducible to a modicum of genuine feeling: chiefly love of family. 

The celebrations in honor of Petrarch have continued, both in Italy and else- 
where. At Vaucluse, near Avignon, he and his Laura were remembered on October 7 
in a ceremony which was organized by the French Minister of Public Instruction and 
the new ‘Société des amis de Pétrarque.”’ Pierre de Nolhac, the founder of this 
“Société,” was the official orator of the occasion and Ugo Ojetti represented the 
Italian Ministry of Public Instruction. 

On November 25 the King of Italy inaugurated the national monument to Petrarch, 
at Arezzo and the convention of the Petrarchists was opened. Professor Nicola 
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Zingarelli was the choice as official orator. As noted in the preceding number of /talica, 
the poet’s house has been made into a Petrarch Library. 

In the memorial celebrations the name of Padre Cesari, that champion of the 
Trecentists, was not forgotten. At Ravenna on the Ist of October, the centenary of his 
death in that city was solemnized by the municipal and ecclesiastical authorities; and 
Verona, the city of his birth, remembered him officially in its Duomo on the same day. 
Padre Antonio Cesari’s own writings are little known or prized in our own day, but his 
salutary influence lives a self-perpetuating life in the diction and literary taste of 
modern Italian, through the impress which it made upon the really great writers who 
were, if not literally, in all cases at least intellectually and spiritually his pupils and 
debtors: Foscolo, Manzoni, Leopardi, and many others of only little less fame. 

In the field of theatrical activities much interest has been aroused by Sem Benelli’s 
energetic and liberal minded pursuit of his histrionic ideals. With his own Company, 
at the “Teatro di Torino,” he has been putting in many days of long hours of rehearsal; 
and meanwhile he has welcomed, read, and selected from among, numerous plays by 
authors known and authors still undiscovered. His purposes, according to Cesare 
Meano in the Fiera Letteraria, are: ‘Prima di tutto: ridare al teatro, in perfetta 
forma, la cooperazione di tutte le arti, perch’ esso ritragga vita dagli elementi che gli 
diedero la sua prima vita. In secondo Juogo: azione a fondo contro |’odierna tendenza, 
fortunatamente da pochi bandita e da pochissimi seguita, per cui si crede di salvare il 
teatro accentuando il fattore spettacolo, a tutto scapito dell’ opera poetica.”’ 

In accordance with an order recently issued by Piero Parini, secretary general of 
the Foreign Fascist organization, Italian children must be educated in Italy, whether 
their parents reside in Italy or not. 

Speaking before assembled journalists, il Duce recently said, in part: ““Nel campo 
dell’ arte, della scienza, della filosofia, la tessera non puo creare una situazione di 
privilegio o di immunita..... Deve essere permesso di obbiettivamente giudicare 
l’arte, la prosa, la poesia, il teatro, senza che ci sia un “‘veto”’ per via di una tessera 
pit o meno retrodatata. La disciplina di partita qui non gioca. La rivoluzione qui non 
c’entra. Quando uno chiede di essere giudicato come poeta, drammaturgo, pittore, 
—* non ha il diritto poi di richiamarsi alla tessera se il giudizio gli é sfavo- 
revole. 

Senator Gentile has assumed his new position as “‘Direttore della Scuola Normale 
maschile dell’ Ateneo di Pisa’’ which was assigned to him on the death of Senator 
Luigi Bianchi. 

The translation of poetry, especially of lyric poetry, is a parlous enterprise at best; 
but there seems to be no noticeable slackening of interest in such endeavors. Monda- 
dori of Milan has just brought out a translation of the Lyrics of Shelley by Adolfo De 
Bosis. 
Francesco Moroncini, editor of the two-volume critical edition of Leopardi’s 
Operette morali just published by Cappelli, is to follow it next year with a similar edition 
of the most important of the Opere minori, also in two volumes. Meanwhile he is 
preparing the materials for a new, and he hopes complete, edition of the Epistolario of 
Leopardi with illustrative notes and with all the letters corresponding to those of the 
poet; this edition will be published by Le Monnier and will be in six volumes. There 
will follow the “Cataloghi ragionati’’ of all the manuscripts of Leopardi, with many 
documents hitherto unedited. 

Because of their rapid growth in numbers and favor the courses for foreigners in 
Italian universities have been increased for the present academic year. Special courses 
for foreigners are offered at the universities of Turin, Pisa, Pavia, Faenza, Perugia, 
Florence, Sienna, Rome, Naples, Palermo. 

Under the auspices of the city of Venice, Luigi Foscolo Benedetto has brought 
out, as “Pubblicazione N.3’’ of the ““Comitato Geografico Nazionale Italiano,” a new 
critical edition of Marco Polo’s famous Milione (Florence, Olschki). To judge from 
reviews, the previous editions left very much to be desired; and Benedetto’s researches 
have led to a practically fundamental reconstruction of the text. J. K. Wright, in a 
review in Isis for September, says that “it is hardly an exaggeration to state that no 
more fundamental piece of research has ever been undertaken in the entire field of the 


history of geography.” 
The correspondence of Mme d’Epinay, Mme du Defiand, Marmontel, and others, 
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with the abbot Galiani, which was thought lost, has been found at Naples by Bene- 
detto Croce who will issue it in a single volume from the press of Laterza. 

A reviewer in the London Times comments favorably on a new book by Giacomino 
Antonini: J] Romanzo contemporaneo in Italia (Aquila, Vecchioni), in which a series 
of studies covers the entire ground from Borgese, Panzini, and Deledda down to Italo 
Svevo, Bacchelli, and Vergani. 

As one of the results of the action of the Swedish government in reducing the tax 
on the income from the Nobel Prize foundation, the amount received by Grazia 
Deledda on the prize awarded her last year has been increased by over thirty per cent. 

The estimate of contemporary American verse by an Italian writer, one Linati, 
in the Corriere, is interesting: speaking of a new anthology of the works of 140 Ameri- 
can poets, nearly all of them still living, he says that the dominant thought is “‘il 
pensiero poetico di un popolo che trae elementi di poesia dalla brutalita e dalla violenza 
delle sue sensazioni; che anziché sublimarla, preferisce scherzare sulla realta..... 
Nulla pid di profetico o di religioso nei loro accenti, come in Whitman, in Emerson. 
Questa é poesia bambina, ebbra di spassi e di colori, frivola e bruciante, vogliosa di 
novita ad ogni costo. Spesso magnifica nel dettaglio realistico, nella visione fulminea 
di un atto, di uno strazio, di uno stato d’anima, rivela un’inesplicabile inesperienza 
nella composizione che a noi, vecchi cortigiani della Perfezione, da spesso sui nervi. 
E una poesia a blocchi, a gridi, a lampi: corrotta e spirituale, veemente e nostalgica.”’ 


A NEW FORCE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


ITHIN the last four years there has been initiated and developed 

in our Far West an organization of great promise for all who have 
at heart the growth of international understanding and harmony: 
the Los Angeles University of International Relations, founded in 
1924 and affiliated with the University of Southern California, a 
selection from whose courses forms the bulk of those offered for 
candidates seeking its degree of Bachelor of Foreign Service, either 
in World trade or in Diplomacy. Among these courses, naturally 
are found listed many from the Departments of modern languages: 
to Italian falls the unique distinction of having all its regular offerings 
thus listed. The nature of the single course which has been selected 
from all the many regularly appearing under the Department of 
Comparative Literature, is also interesting from a similar angle: its 
title is ““Moden European Literature: Romance Countries,’ and 
in the description are featured, first and prominently, the names: 
“Carducci, D’Annunzio, Papini, and other idealists.”” French and 
English, as the international languages par excellence, are required 
during the first and second years, and French also during the rest 
of the four-year course; while in Senior year a second language is 
to be taken from a list which includes Chinese, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. 

Besides the regular undergraduate courses leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Foreign service, the activities 
of the Los Angeles University of International Relations include the 
organization of foreign contacts through the following channels: 
Institute of International Relations, Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
Supervised Study in Foreign Lands, Exchange Professorships, Ex- 
change Scholarships and Fellowships, Special Lectures, and Publica- 
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Under these headings, the specific activities of this year which 
have to do with Italy and things Italian include most notably the 
summer trip abroad of a “Supervised Study Group’”’; and the Ameri- 
can lecture tour of the Countess Loschi. 

Under the leadership and instruction of Dr. Mary Sinclair Craw- 
ford, Dean of Women, the study group, consisting of over twenty 
students, spent the past summer in France and Italy studying the 
art and architecture, history, and civilization of those countries, 
with especial emphasis on Italy. Another similar trip will be made 
in the summer of 1929 under the same leadership; and a second group 
will be sent in charge of Professor A. C. Weatherhead, Acting Dean 
of the School of Architecture. 

The direct relationship of the visiting lecturer Countess Loschi’s 
tour to the activities of the L.A.U. of I.R. is under the heading of 
the item ‘Special Lectures.” The Countess is scheduled to speak 
at the Fourth Session of the Institute of International Relations, 
held at the famous Mission Inn, Riverside, California, from the ninth 
to the thirteenth of this month of December; and then at the Formal 
Opening of the Los Angeles University of International Relations, 
December 14 on the Campus of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Countess Maria A. Loschi, who is renowned as a student and an 
exponent of modern literatures and literary subjects and of social 
and political problems, made a tour of the United States soon after 
the Great War as a guest of the American government, speaking and 
studying women’s movements and writing many articles. This time 
her repertoire of lecture subjects includes, among others: Labor 
Legislation: The New Syndic Law; The New School in Italy; Modern 
Italian Literature; The Latest Excavations (illustrated); The Civil 
Revival of Italy: Commerce, Industry, Public Works (illustrated). 

The sessions of the Institute of International Relations at River- 
side are held annually. The purpose of the Institute is to promote 
serious study of the problems involved in international relations, in 
the belief that an acquaintanceship with such problems will promote 
world peace. The work of the Institute is conducted through special 
lectures, general conferences, and daily round tables. The Institute 
attempts to provide for the people of the Pacific Coast the oppor- 
tunities offered through the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu, 
and the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, Massachusetts. Presi- 
dent Rufus B. von KleinSmid of the University of Southern California 
is Chancellor of the Los Angeles University of International Rela- 
tions, and of the Institute. 
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REVIEWS 


RENDI, RENzo and Tutt, CHartes H. An Italian Reader for Be- 
ginners. New York, A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. 179. 


At a time when so-called “first readers” are coming to resemble 
more and more illustrated books of the nursery type, so loathly 
accepted by the reviewer, it is refreshing to pick up one that is 
neither an insult to college students nor one for which professors need 
apologize. 

Within the brief compass of eighty-two pages there is assembled 
in this new reader material of varying difficulty and of sufficient 
variety and scope to commend it to the interest of serious students. 
The selections, drawn in the main from well-known authors ancient 
and modern—from Dante to Papini—consist in general of stories or 
topics that have an Italian ring, both as to style and content. One 
or two omissions, however, such as Panzini’s Come si fa il risotto alla 
milanese, would in no way mar the value of the book. 

The sections on the history, geography, language, literature, and 
art of Italy, are well written and quite adequate to furnish a glimpse, 
even though necessarily faint, of the variegated life and culture of 
that country. The wisdom of having an educated native Italian 
write these and other parts not taken from the works of authors, is 
unquestioned. It is quite evident in the purity of diction and natural- 
ness of style. Not all the judgments found in the chapters on literature 
will meet with unanimous approval; but why quibble over the state- 
ment, for example, that the value of Dante’s minor works is “assai 
scarso” (p. 63)? 

The pedagogical apparatus is sane. No section of notes is in- 
cluded and only a few footnotes were deemed necessary. This is as 
it should be in a first reader. The tonic accent of words other than 
“parole piane’’ and, of course, monosyllables, is indicated in the text 
as well asin the vocabulary. It is not shown in either place, however, 
that satira (p. 55) is accented on the antepenult. The hints for the 
conjugation of the irregular verbs found in the text are helpful. It 
would have been preferable, however, to distinguish by parentheses 
rare and poetic forms: e.g., bee, beono, colghiamo (p. 87), etc. Under 
perdere the p.p. perduto is omitted (p. 91). The compilation of the 
vocabulary, always a delicate task, is on the whole well done. A good 
teacher can correct the few inaccuracies that occur. For example, 
cappotto, contrary to its prevalent use by many, indicates a man’s 
cape or cloak rather than an overcoat. Risotto, of course, means a 
preparation of rice rather than rice itself. The typographical errors 
are remarkably few and such as are immediately obvious: e.g., 
sclappellata for scappellata; la zappatore for lo zappatore, both in the 
vocabulary. 

All in all, this new Italian reader is well composed and its general 
excellence renders it highly commendable to teachers and students 
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alike. It supplements worthily the available material for the teaching 


of Italian. 
C. P. MERLINO 
University of California 


CoveELLo, LEONARD and GIACOBBE, ANNITA E. First Book in Italian. 
New York, Macmillan, 1928. Pp. xv and 531. 


Fortunate indeed are the teachers and the students who are 
privileged to work with some of the attractive grammars that have 
appeared during these recent years. This latest offering for beginners 
in Italian by Covello and Giacobbe certainly commends itself at 
first sight, with its appropriate and tasteful illustrations, its practical 
material, and its careful proof reading. A further commendation is 
also offered in the two “‘Forewords,”’ one by Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
and the other by Mario E. Cosenza, both of which give ample evi- 
dence of the ability and the success of the two authors of the volume 
as teachers, through their long experience. 

The Grammar has obviously been designed primarily for secondary 
school pupils, and the practical, every day use of the language has 
been strongly emphasized. With this in view, each vocabulary and 
the exercises pertaining thereto present a unit in thought and prac- 
tical interest. The principles, too, have been developed clearly by 
direct and simple language, and there has assuredly been no over- 
loading of material in the various lessons. 

It might be questioned, however, whether the arrangement of 
the items of each lesson shows the most logical development; for 
example, might not the vocabulary and the principles be more 
effectively placed at the beginning, to be followed by the exercises, 
both oral and written, for the logical sequence and the clear com- 
prehension of the subject matter? It would seem, also, as if the notes 
on pronunciation contained in the valuable ‘‘reference table’? on 
pages 88 and 89 might be better transferred to the beginning of the 
book, and that each of the groups of ‘‘espressioni comuni’’ might 
be appended to one of the early lessons of the Grammar. 

The present writer misses in the vocabularies some indication of 
the stressed syllable of polysyllablic words, anda clear differentiation 
of the close and open ‘“‘e” and ‘‘o” for accuracy of pronunciation. 
A clear idea, at the outset, of pronunciation and accent are highly 
desirable, especially when the teacher is not present for guidance. 

As a college teacher, this writer would suggest, for the use of 
this book in college classes certain changes with a view toward 
compactness, and certain additions as well: 

({) Various principles and the study of grammatical forms could 
have been somewhat condensed: for instance, the combination of 
certain prepositions (in, di, da, su, etc.) with definite article forms 
might better have been treated in one lesson, instead of being spread 
over several. Likewise the past absolute forms of the three regular 
conjugations as well as remarks on their uses could be so arranged 
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as to form an organic whole, without burdening excessively the 
student’s mind. 

(II) A careful index, such as is regularly supplied in collegiate 
grammars, is to be recommended. 

(III) The total absence of subjunctive forms, and no discussion 
of at least the commoner uses of the subjunctive mood, is a real loss 
for those students who desire the acquisition of a reading knowledge 
in addition to the development of their conversational powers. Even 
in the simpler Italian texts like ‘‘Cuore’’ subjunctive uses are by 
no means rare. Indeed, the importance of certain subjunctive uses 
is not to be discounted even in informal conversation. The same 
observation is true of the double use of object pronouns, direct and 
indirect, a discussion of which has been intentionally omitted. This 
has been made clear in the first paragraph of the preface, where the 
authors have stated their purpose. To the present writer, however, 
it appears that with such changes and additions as he has suggested, 
the book might adapt itself to a wider range of students, and con- 
sequently receive more general acceptance. 

In fine, this offering of Covello and Giacobbe is eminently prac- 
tical in content and should render the study of elementary Italian 
thoroughly congenial to our American young folk. The book has 
real possibilities. 

CLARENCE KING MoorRE 

University of Rochester 


Poesie di Giacomo Zanella, Prima edizione completa con un saggio 
sul poeta di Arturo Graf. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1928. 


Dicono che l’elaborazione di nuove teorie estetiche ha aperto 
nuove vie all’espressione poetica. E un fatto che i moderni sono, 
e non di rado, inclini a sacrificare molte cose, compresa la chiarezza, 
pur di non imitare l’antico. E una tendenza che si nota non soltanto 
nella letteratura ma in ogni campo dell’arte. La novita e l’esplor- 
azione dell’inconsueto e dell’esotico nella vita costituiscono la nota 
dominante dei moderni. Ora lo schierarsi a favore o contro non 
conta. Anzi, pit si argomenta in proposito pill si complica, e pit 
insolubile appare la questione. Per fortuna, un’opera d’arte (un 
poema, un quadro, una sinfonia) vive o muore indipendentemente da 
qualsiasi teorica. 

In poesia, come in tutto, ci sono i grandi e ci sono anche tutte 
le gradazioni dei minori. Questi ultimi ci presentano sempre lo stesso 
panorama di piccole tragedie, di speranze svanite, di mete non 
conseguite, di amare disillusioni. Se non ci commuovono vuol dire 
la loro produzione artistica € mancata. I grandi non hanno bisogno 
di nuove teoriche per far breccia. Queste e molte altre cose riandavo 
nella mente rileggendo le poesie di Giacomo Zanella testé apparse 
in una edizione completa del Le Monnier con prefazione di Arturo 


Graf. 
Giacomo Zanella ci fa risalire al periodo del Risorgimento e 
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all’epoca che immediatamente lo segui. Fra il gigantesco pessimismo 
del Leopardi e le maschie ricostruzioni storiche del Carducci, si 
adagia, collegandoli, la squisita semplicita del poeta veneto. Gli 
manca il fulgore del ribelle di Recanati e l’invettiva un po’ oratoria 
del Maremmano. E questione di temperamento. Lo Zanella é uno 
spirito mansueto, semplice, fiducioso. La sua serenita ci fa pensare 
al Pascoli. Ha viva e forte la fede nell’ascensione morale dell’uomo. 
Esalta il lavoro dell’umile contadino e si entusiasma davanti alle 
conquiste della scienza. Prete, é necessariamente avvinto al dogma 
della sua fede, ma non gli torna difficile conciliarsi allo spirito creatore 
dello scienziato: 

Fede é sustanzia di cose sperate 

E argomento delle non parventi. 


E ancora: 
Tutto muore e rinasce. Invan, Natura, 


Ne’ mutabili aspetti a noi ti celi. 


Fu anzitutto un fervido Italiano. Propugnd nei suoi carmi la guerra 
allo straniero per l’indipendenza della Patria. Conseguita l’unita e 
l’indipendenza politica, lo Zanella vuole la rigenerazione spirituale 


della Patria: 
. e se il mondo e te pid non si prostra, 


Che sai regger te stessa almen dimostra. 


E trova note di indignazione quando inveisce contro la tratta 
dei bambini e altre piaghe sociali del suo tempo. Come per il Pascoli 
la sua norma é il “‘vivere quieto,”’ sana norma italiana e cristiana ad 
un tempo, espressione gentile di quella che si potrebbe chiamare 
filosofia dell’accontentarsi. Non é un creatore ma fine artista. Co- 
nosce tutti i segreti del ritmo e il suo pensiero, sempre lucido, é 
espresso in una forma cosi spontanea da sembrare casalinga. Non 
cerca mai l’effetto ma ha dei colpi di pennello caratteristici. Ecco, 
per esempio, come descrive le nebbie dileguantisi sui Colli Berici: 


. paiono velate monacelle 
Che i in lenta fila tornino alle celle. 


Fu profondo conoscitore della lingua latina nella quale scrisse con 


sicura facilita. 
La bonta e la fede sono il leitmotif della sua opera poetica. Tipica 


questa semplice considerazione: 
O fortunata l’anima che intende 
Del Signore la semplice parola 


Che le vien dentro susurrando; e presto 
Del labbro eterno il detto che consola. 


La sua produzione non é vasta: odi, sonetti, idilli, liriche. Classi- 
ficarli? A che pro? Le poesie dello Zanella, come dice il Carducci, 


tutte belle.”’ 
Luici A. PASSARELLI 


University of Arkansas 
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PoGcio FIORENTINO. Facezie. Traduzione, introduzione e note di 
F. Cazzamini Mussi con disegni di Mario Vellani-Marchi. Classici 
del Ridere. Roma: Modena, F. Formiggini, settembre 1927. 


This is the second of Italian translations of Poggio Fiorentino’s 
Liber facetiarum that has come to light within the past four years. 
In 1924 Lazzeri brought out a reprint! of the Sommaruga translation 
of 1884-85. The brief interim between F. Cazzamini Mussi’s work 
and Lazzeri’s reprint of a well received translation forces one to make 
a comparison of the texts to justify the existence of the later one. 

Lazzeri’s reprint of 1924 is based on an edition in which the 
translator strove to retain the heavy and involved syntax of the 
“periodo boccaccesco”’ so evident in the writings of the novellieri. 
Poggio claimed that he wrote his facezie in Latin to prove that Latin 
could be adapted to the most frivolous subjects as well as the dig- 
nified. Considering his Latin, one agrees that it is free and easy 
flowing. However, to translate it into the vulgar tongue did not 
mean that the resulting work would be unhampered and free. 

Italian translations before this last contained not only the syn- 
tactical awkwardness of a literal translation but displayed an an- 
tiquated vocabulary difficult to understand. F. Cazzamini Mussi 
in translating the Basilea edition of 1800 has undertaken to modernize 
the language of the facezie. The result of his effort adds new life to 
many of the insipid fattarelli included in the collection. To insure 
greater popularity the translator might have omitted some of the 
puerile accounts of prodigies and freaks of nature offered by Poggio. 
But although he realizes the improvement that would result in offer- 
ing a good anthology of the facezie in question, he gives the entire 
collection. In his splendid Introduction he makes it clear that the 
dull as well as the witty is necessary to give a faithful word picture 
of the customs and thought of the times. 

As F. Cazzamini Mussi points out, Poggio is unwarrantedly clear 
in too many of his stories. Indeed he is most solicitous and willing to 
explain the point in facezie that are crudely obvious. The translator 
does away with much of the author’s insistence and still preserves 
the spirit of the original. 

However this freedom that he appropriates for himself can not 
be uniformly fair to the original. The real Poggio is sometimes 
transformed in the process. For instance a passage in the Intro- 
duction, in asking indulgence for Poggio’s pornographic trend, says: 
“‘La sua deficienza in fatto d’arte é la salvaguardia della sua natura- 
lezza sensuale.’’ The truth is that in his effort to give us a readable 
work the translator has in some cases polished the style to a point 
that makes it more difficult to grant that indulgence. In a few of 
the facezie the choice of modern words shows a zestful gusto un- 
known even to the author. Should one compare facezie nos. 42 and 


1 Poggio Bracciolini (Fiorentino), Facezie, a cura di Gerolamo Lazzeri. Vol. 15, I 
Classici di Amore. Milano, Studio editoriale ‘“‘Corbaccio,”’ 1924. 
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132 with the originals it would be difficult not to notice the added 
vividness imparted in the translation. 

In the text two errors in titles must be noted. No. 80, ‘‘Disputa 
tra un Fiorentino e un Milanese,’ should read ‘‘Disputa tra un 
Fiorentino e un Veneziano.” No. 116, ‘Di un giovane bolognese 
ingenuo,” should read ‘‘Di una giovane bolognese ingenua.’’ The 
same changes should be made in the Table of Contents. 

The effect of the woodcuts would be enhanced by placing them 
nearer the facezie they illustrate. In any event the cut on page 145 
illustrating facezia no. 258 should not be made to precede the one 
on page 153 illustrating facezia no. 244. 

The work of F. Cazzamini Mussi is worthy of praise. Aside from 
offering a living Italian text for the stories that are not without 
literary value, he has given us an excellent Introduction, helpful 
notes and a much needed Index of Proper Names. 

D. P. RotunDaA 


University of California 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 

The purpose of our Association is to promote and develop the study of the Italian 
language and literature in the United States and Canada. Active membership, dues 
$2.00 per year, is open only to members of the Modern Language Association who are 
teaching or preparing to teach Italian; Associate membership, dues $2.00 per year, is 
open to all other persons interested in the study and teaching of Italian; Life member- 
ship, single payment of $25.00, is open to any person eligible for membership. Persons 
wishing to become members or to propose members should communicate with the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Angelo Lipari, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Italica, the Bulletin of the Association, is published quarterly, and sent to all 
members and subscribers, in March, June, September, and December. Communica- 
tions, contributions, News Notes, suggestions, advertisements, etc., should be addressed 
to Professor H. D. Austin, Editor of /talica, University of Southern California, 3551 


University Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
New members and libraries wishing back numbers of /talica should also communi- 
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Heath's Modern Lanquage Series 


RUSSO: ELEMENTARY 
ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


342 pages. Price $1.72 list. 


COMMENTS 


“Professor Russo’s book is very attractive and should be most 
useful in the acquisition of a vocabulary. I believe it will 
find favor.”—Harvard University. 


“May I congratulate you and Professor Russo for having brought 
out what seems to be a most excellent and practical Italian 
grammar.”—Williams College. 


“Let me take this opportunity of congratulating you on the Russo 
Grammar, which is a fine piece of work.”—Brown University. 


“T don’t doubt that the book will help to promote interest in the 
study of Italian, which is increasing.”—Boston University. 


that you have done well to publish this book which is in 
accordance with modern methods of teaching languages and 


“T have gone through it carefully with great interest. I am sure 
will, I am sure, be widely used.”—Princeton University. 


“The clarity of the rules and examples, the inclusion of a number 
of short poems for learning by heart, the introduction into 

| the later lessons of such a surprising amount of information 
as to the geography and history of Italy make the book, to 

my mind, decidedly the best of its type available today. For 

high school students and for the average college undergraduate 
| I am sure no better book can be found.”—University of 


Chicago. 


“I am delighted with it and have already placed an order for it 
for use next year. It is a wonderful improvement over any- 
thing heretofore available in its field.””—University of Texas. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


To Students of Italian — 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
ArBiB-Costa, Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literature, College of the City of New York 


ITALIAN LESSONS 
A practical guide for the study of the Italian language. This Manual is an ex- 
cellent volume for beginners; the exercises are practical, the rules clear and 
sufficient and the examples and illustrations well chosen. With the help of this 
book the student will master in a short time the essentials of the Italian language. 
One Volume, cloth, 304 pages. New Revised Edition (7th) ............ $1.25 
ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS 


For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge of the Italian language. 


These books have been accepted in leading universities, colleges and high 


schools of the country. 
MELZI, B., NEW ENGLISH-ITALIAN AND ITALIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 
A. DE R. LYSLE 
New Modern English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary. Two Volumes, 
E. BERTINI—ITALIAN COMPANION AND INTERPRETER 


Comparative Idioms, 4500 familiar phrases and 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature Sent on Request 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 


145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 


~ GINN AND COMPANY ¢ 


Goggio: Due Commedie Moderne 
Interesting plays by Castelnovo and by Pirandello. $0.60 


Bergen and Weston: An Italian Reader of Nineteenth 


Century Literature 
— fiction, biography, history, travel, art, and poetry. 
1.48 


Phelps: An Italian Grammar 
= lessons provide a basis for reading easy Italian. 
1.60 


~ GINN AND COMPANY ¢ 


POEMS OF GIOVANNI PASCOLI 


Selected and Translated by ARLETTA M. ABBOTT 


A Translation, authorized and approved by the Poet’s Italian 
publishers and by Maria Pascoli, of 48 lyrics from the finest 
work of the best-loved Italian poet of recent years, known as 
“the last son of Virgil” and rated second only to Leopardi. 


“Con una rara penetrazione ha colto sempre il pensiero del 
poeta e con una grande felicita lo ha reso quasi con gli stessi 
numeri originali.” J/ Marzocco (Firenze). 

“This translator has accomplished that rarest of literary feats—a 
creative interpretation.” Ruth Hoxie in the Book Review Sym- 


posium. 
“Pia che una traduzione, nel solito senso che si da alla parola, 
é una comprensivwne perfetta resa con altri accenti.”’ Attivita 


Femminile Sociale (Roma). 

“If you are interested in modern movements in Poetry outside 

¥ America, you cannot afford to miss this volume.’’ Chicago 
ews, 

“Perhaps it will stimulate students to get the Italian poems and 

compare them with the versions. That would be worth while.” 

Boston Evening Transcript. 


Price $2.00 


A unique and beautiful volume, specially designed 
by Josephy. Purple cloth with gold stamping. 


HAROLD VINAL, LTD., Publishers 
562 Fifth Avenue New York 


CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN 
SHORT STORIES 


Edited by Howarp R. MArRRARO 


TORIES by ADOLFO ALBERTAZZI, D’ANNUNZIO, 

GRAZIA DeELEpDA, ApA NEGRI, Uco OJETTI, 
ALFREDO PANZINI, PAPINI, PIRANDELLO, CLARICE 
TARTUFARI, ANNIE VIVANTI, LUCIANO ZUCCOLI. 
They vary widely in type, and give an excellent 
idea of the activity and worth of the Italian fiction 
writers of today. An introduction, biographical 
sketches, bibliography, notes, exercises and a vo- 
cabulary are supplied. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
1 Park Avenue New York City 


First Book in Italian 


by 


LEONARD COVELLO 


Head of the Department of Italian and First Assistant in 
Modern Languages, De Witt Clinton High School 
New York City; Instructor of Italian 
Columbia University Extension 


and 
ANNITA E, GIACOBBE 


Instructor of Italian at De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York City, and New York University School of Commerce 


FIRST BOOK IN ITALIAN is a new book to meet 
modern needs and conditions. Simplicity, attractiveness, 
teachability are its most notable characteristics. 


The authors are teachers of Italian of long and varied 
experience with all types of pupils. The presentation of 
material is well ordered, closely connected, and planned 
to conform to the psychological needs of pupils. 


FIRST BOOK IN ITALIAN is a textbook that has 
long been awaited for the teaching of Italian. 


531 Pages Price $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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The Modern Philology Monographs 
of the University of Chicago 


The University of Chicago Manuscript of the 
Genealogia Deorum Gentilium of Boccaccio 
By Ernest H. WiLKins 


| 
Descriptive material has been prepared with great care, not 


only to do justice to the beautiful Chicago Manuscript, but to 
illustrate the processes of the preparation, the writing, and the 
decoration of manuscripts in general. 


$3.00 


El Cuento de Tristan de Leonis 
By Guorce T. Norrnup 


- This work now edited, with critical apparatus, for the first 
time, was one of the two most popular pieces of prose fiction 
in the 13th,’ 14th, 15th and 16th centuries. 


It was first written in French prose, after having long been 
popular in verse, and was translated into nearly all the dialects 
of Europe. It fills a gap in the knowledge of Spanish litera- 
ture and is unusually interesting linguistically—especially the’ 
Aragonese portion. 


$5.00 
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